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ABSTRACT 

Some historical developments concerning public higher 
education, the fiscal outlook, and enrollment treads are considered. 
Although historically state-supported universities were autonomous, 
the decade following World War II brought greater state involvement. 
Increasingly, political rather than educational considerations 
governed decisions regarding the division of monies among the 
universities and colleges. Most states have established a single 
agency to coordinate and plan postsecondary education. Boards were 
qiiiten-a4i*hority to recommend the establishment of new institutions, 
' the expansion of existing ones, and other functions. The fiscal 

situation is a major concern for the future. The impact of inflation 
and a stable income or a decreased rate of increase of that income 
has had quality and programmatic effects, and has affected the 
expectations and morale of citizens. Declining enrollment trends will 
mean extreme competition for traditional students and expanded 
educational offerings to other age groups: adults, inmates, shut-ins, 
and others. It is advocated that caution be exercised to avoid 
further deterioration of^ academic standards. It is projected that 
because of educational, economic, and political necessities central 
coordinating boards may appear ineffective advocates from the 
universities" standpoint, and as ineffective managers from the 
legislative standpoint:; It is suggested that it is important to the 
welfare of higher education that governing boards survive. (SW) 
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NEW ASSUMPTIONS FOR STATE-LEVEL 
LEADERSHIP IN THE FUTURE 

For most of their history, state supported universities 
were autonomous. In their external political relations, for 
example, they dealt directly with the legislature. P^ef^" 
de^s urged adoption of requests for funds sympathetic 
legislators. The resulting appropriations determined 
DOlicv the location and size of a building, the maugura- 
??o; o^ expansion of academic programs, and the competitive 
relationship of each institution both within and without 
the state. The affairs of state government were relatively 
few. Legislatures met infrequently, budgets were small, 
and decisions, although significant, were relatively easy 
to make. Alternatives were clear and choices were few. 

in the decade following World War II, the V^b became 
more complex. The state assured a larger ^^^.^^^^^ 
lives "as the span of its concerns widened. Increasingly, 
government regSlateu, subsidized, controlled, policed and 
concerned itself with the welfare of its citizens. It > 
assumS responsibility for the aged, the indigent, the 

"vsTcally and mentally ill. P^P-l^^i^^^f^JI^i^f S^r^i!''^" 
The Clamor for free or low cost quality education was ex 
tended'So^ward to kindergarten and upward through graduate 
school. Our society increasingly depended upon a techno 
?og?cai base which demanded a high level ?f 
ex?ensive research capabilities. Universities expanded 
a^d multiplied. Teacher colleges became universities. 
Graduate program proliferated. - 

As state budgets became larger in response to new and 
more s^st^?ial demands, the old ways of/^termining the 
allocation of money were rendered outmoded ahd inadequate. 
Iia?e ^eg?s?at^es sought improved ways of conceptualizing 
!Sd addrlssing the increasingly controversial questions 
with which ihey were confronted. They sought to deal 
biSdIy with ?he questions of allocation^of additional sup- 
r>or4- amona categories such as mental health, roads, ana 
edScaSon^ Wi?h?n the latter category, the proper balance 
between funding of kindergarten, education for the hand.- 
clllld aS graduate and research programs became the focus 
of decisions! Nb^orfger could the legislature dea. with^ 
t?e wei?e? of conhic?ing data and frequently inconsistent 
claiJJs presented by a larger number of individual and 
Sii^SLS Universities. division of monjy between 
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^S^Masiranff/ten'll^infor.ed ^eclsions^with respect 
to the division, of monies among ^he plethora of university 
petitioners. ' Planning to accommodate the future was uncoo 
dinated, parochial^ or non-existent. 

The response of the states was to .f^^P°'^^^5^it^^ie 

?raadS%onleptual questions 33^0 .g^^^^^^^ 

resources between publ-c «f"=""°^?°'*.tate revenue to each 
allocate the proper percentage c£ the J""^''^''^""^., „ere 

-v^a^t^Sftrto ?r=°^tSI.Se3^^ 

as well as laie location and size o£ _ 
?L litcpSe _o£.,_the_.3truggle_ 'h°3e who feared en , 

croactanent by such ''P^^^ -^5°" 'ff iJf SJcessitf foJ Such 

SLriSgffrSS^SS^fiiiirg^^di^r^ss^LW^ 
^aSS^Ii?ro 4 to a Single 90ve-i?5 ^3°-^,-nnii^rIi?ies . 

as contrasted with seventeen in 1954. 

on the Whole, such boards ^-e performed well under 

^"''S2fof?S ?o? i nSer SI llTstTs. many of' them 
?:?Sf?o°!i:ru; t^^hose expectations That gey f^ 

" !;"^ S'nSt'^SSicrtS^! ?he'«™ent'?hirihey. Sn the ■ 
X?l1"fS?^ed"gs ct^ry^in the light^^^^^^^^ 

^^l^iTl^r^TL^^ ol^^i^, a valid judgment. 

And what of the, future? 

T foresee a number of factors in the next ten years 
I foresee ^ , recrnirinq consummate wisdom ana 

which willpresent problems requiring determine 

judgment. The handling of ^^^fj, ^^^^^J^ed res=onsibiiities 

whether such boards ^o^^^^^^^^^t^^i^^PJ educa?ioS structure 

Ivlrfa^ Sirafrct^lllh I'SiT reTir^tll these Is the 



rapid decrease in the size of the traditional college Douna 
stSdent pool. Time will permit me to deal with these only 
in rough outline. I raise them in order that you ray con- 
sider and refine them. 



Fiscal Situation 



From 1950 to , the mid 1960s, the" real incaiie .of uniyer- 
sities increased rapidly and dramatically. ^J^/^^. f ^^^f^J^ 
with the figures in the Carnegie Commission study which have 
indicated that expenditures of universities grew at a rate 
more rapid than 'the growth of the gross ^f^J^^^^ J^^^^. 
The unit cost of instruction increased^ Large annual mere 
ments of manpower and funds were dedicated to research, 
teaching Toads were lowered. The average professor became 
a SSaglr with large sums of money at ^js disposal For _ 
hard scientists, equipment increased and was refined. Accel 
legators blossomed. Electron microscopes became common, 
elg^nning in the late 1960s, the story line ^^fP^jd fed- 
eral and state funds flowing into education either did not 
grow or grew at a decreasing rate. Real dollars per faculty 
Ser and per student decreased during-^^the early 1970s 
In 1974 inflation added to the burdens and the sense ot 
f^us^ra^ion which this situation created The scenario be- 
came one of doing more or the same with less. The real _ 
?Some of our faculty began to decrease. The impact of this 
tSin devil of inflation and a stable income or a decreased 
raie of^ncrease of that income has had qualitative , and^ 

programmatic effects. More i^^PO^^^^^^y ' i^/jf^^J^tfon 
Tmnact uDon' the expectations and morale of a generation 

^?cf hafbeS^raiLd to believe r-°i^^i-i°^,Ji:i;;^ 
expectations was a standard part of its cultural pattern. 

For a confluence of reasons, higher education com- 
Detina less and- less successfully for the state and federal 
Priorities- have been rearranged and the period of 
a?fiuence ^Srhigilr, education has passed at' least tempor- 
trUy! I leave Jo. e^ch of you a judgment as to whether 
?Sose prioritiesv.i^!iagai^,be J° J^^^evenuS of-' 

education receivesra higher percentage of the revenues or 
lt^?e and fideral gov..rnments. I am not optimistic for the 
near term* 



Students 



By now, the curve which shows a- future ff P . ^^I^IJ?^ 
ber of the traditional college age student is sufricientxy 
f^iliar so we know the figures did not occur in a nignt- 
mSe' ^t ?s bas2d.upon ha?d figures of individuals now 



housewives . 
for credit. 



Colleoes will increasingly compete for these new stu- 
dents as wl?! as for traditional students. Many seem to be 
a??Sp?ing to Sutdo each othe'r in designing- courses to 
SSf io^newly.discovered goups. ign^^^^^ 

history of continuing ;2^^5^^°^:j:^J%SS^ation should be 
and similar P"5^P!'^?2^!?ft??nc?eaIe access should 

replace the losses visualized I„ my opinion, 

^ile . of the traditional group «e unreali^^ 

Srsi2;dSJIs.'''oS^"-Sy"'>ould not b. co^used vith 
guaranteed success. 

on one hand, '-gT^' ^^^^^ 
tional work and on the other , they seeKj certi- 
ficial demand, for college work through ^J^^^^^ ^^ly 

fication requirements. ^.^ the presenr rii , ^^^^ 

^ fo? incSised^IS^tSredicatiSnS requirements 

ITr fnd ce?Sficates and continuing education 

requirements for their renewal. 

in the la«^"!°?„^°ttudents will raise new and grave ques- 

part to increases in Tine „4--;ii7e onlv a portion of 

of scale enabled ^^^^rsities to utilize only a P^ ^^^^ 

?rdfr^afi^o!l2fw5i«"tiS;e%fSvln°Lcrease. .he 



ment in the quality and inauguration of new programs cannor 
be taken for granted in the future. The advent of unions 
will render even more rigid flexibility which we already 
regard as limited. The potential for a change in our coi- 
legial style of governance is on', the horizon. The unwill- 
ingness of a governing body to interfere in the internal 
operation of universities will render it difficult for 
central boards to moderate the new competition for students. 

In these circumstances, central governing bodies will 
become increasingly vulnerable and seemingly ineffective. 
They were established to make the educational decisions pre- 
viously made by the legislature and to plan for orderly 
growth to assure wise allocation- and use of resources, it 
was their ability to provide additional funds which rendered 
their restrictive actions acceptable to universities accus- 
tomed to autonomy. It was their judicious use of resources 
which rendered them acceptable to the legislature. Wise 
management of resources with shrinking ;^)udgets will be more 
difficult although more imperative. • Wise management may,^ 
call for decisions not palatable to individual institutions 
nor to their local constituencies. Legislators, since they 
are politicians and since their power derpives from local 
constituencies, can easily differ as f.^^e definition of 
the wise and judicious distribution of limited fvands. Tne 
legislature may well deciand and expect adjustoent pro- 
grams and adjustment in personnel policies which will be 
repugnant to the universities. - 

As has been the case in the past, boards will be tagge 
by universities as the supporters and originators of legis- 
lative actions -which they must, implement. Therefore, from 
the universities' standpoint , boards may well appear ineffec- 
tive advocates and from the legislative standpoint, ineffec- 
tive managers. Thus, central boards will 
difficult task to preserve their cutonomy and to protect 
higSer educ??ion while responding to the education, ^economic 
and political necessities of the day. Their success m the 
lltt'^augurs lell for their ability to adjust' to the abrasive- 
ness of thfe future. It is important to the welfare of , 
higSe? education that they do so and,- in that adjustment, 
miin?ain the confidence of both the universities and the 
legislature. 



